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ABSTRACT ' */ . 

Where to Look for the Child in Early Childhood Education: 

• . (•• 

Some Help from Piaget 

« 

The three papers included in this symposium discuss the Televanc^ of ' 
Jean Piaget 's theor)? of cognitive development to the early childhood prac- 
titioher. First, an overview .of Piaget^s theory is pres'^nted. This focusses on 
the particujlar aspects of the theory most relevefit to practitioners in early 
childhood^^education. Second curriculum implementation is examined. Piaget *s 
ideas are applied to the traditional child centered curriculum vig si !gii step 
plan including' the teacher^ s; 1) anticipation, 2) analysis, 3) arrange- 
ment,, 4) attention, 5) articulation, and 6) assessment 'of -activities is 
described* Third, Piaget ^s contributions to understdteding children's socio- 
emoti«^naJl development are examined. Determining appropriate goals, foi^ socio- ' 
emotional development aij^d means for reaching these goals are discussed/ 
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Hoy Theoty Helps in' the Early Childhood Glassroom 
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Philosophy and psychological theory seem far removed from the conjcems • 
of early childhood practitioners. ^ Yets^ in recent years an increasing amount of 
attention has been devoted to psychological theory . and, its implications fcg:,curri-^ 
culum, particularly in th,e preschool (c.f. Peters 1977 ; Seaver § Cartwright, 
1977). Explored in this paper will be the implications of on6 theory, that of ^ 
Jean Piaget, for early childhood f^actitioner^s. While particular curriculum 
inodels have been developed by others (c, f. Weilcart, 1971; Kamii § DeVries, 1977), 
• the purpose of this paper is a prese;ntatiori,of the theoretical constructs which are both, 
relevant to teachers in their' daily transactions with children and applicable 
across a variety of specific progVams. This will be carried out in two steps. 
^Firstly, the philosophical assumptions of Piaget^s approach will be outlined. 
Secondly > a more specific discussion of the theory will be pursued. Ultimately ^ 
it is hope'd that teachers and other practitioners will see that ph|.losophy and 
theory are indeed intimately jrelated"tp daily functioning in the classroom- with . 
young children and their parents. ^ * ^' ^ 

Philosophid*^ Assumptions - , , • 

A discussion of the philosophical framework underlying Piaget's \;heory is 
critical for two reasons. First, it is important Vor all teachers to .clarify " 
the philosophical" stance they assume for viewing the world (Seaver § Cartwright, 
1977). Teachers are decision makers, planners, and problem solver? ^ (CI ark § Yinger, 
1977), The rules employed foi* Waking these decision^ are intimately related 
to one's view of the world and how the individual functions iii that world. To 
be an effective decision maker, consistent -rules are critical. An articulation 
of one's philosj^phicgl viQw of the individual and education will facilitate the 
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recognitiprL,of possible inconsistencies and hence clarify rules > for making 

decisions. The teacher needs to identify a framewprk for ifiteracting with 
♦ 

children and their' parents which is comfortv^ble for the teacher and effective- 

i 

for promoting desired educational butcomes. 

The second reason fo^r discussing the assumptions of Piiget^s theory are more 
specific tp Piaget's wrk. Given the ^need of all^;early education practitioners 
to clarify their underlying world views,, Piaget^s approach has some special 
appeal- Specifically, the underlying assumptions of Piaget's parallel those of 
the traditional child centered nursery school approach, The# traditional child . 
centered approach to education is the most , commonly implemented approach in * * 

the field today * / 

»» 

^Listed b^low are the major assuniptions underlying both Piaget's theory of 
intellectual development and Dewey approach to a child centered curriculum* 
In considering these points, the reVder is encouraged to compare and contrasts 
them with his or her personal views of the individuar^s transactions with tl)e 
people and objects in the environment, (For an elaboration of these points 
see Flavell, 1965; Dewey, 1962;) ^ 

1. The impetu« for growth, development, and learning is within the 

indivipdual. The biological nature of the child is inherently active, 

• * * ^ 

piis is, in contrast 'to a view that force's outside the person pressure 

the individual into development and learning* ^ 

*■ 

2, The chance to explore noveF situations is inherently satisfying and 
motivating. yuriosity is a natural charactetistic; it does not ^ 

* 1^ . ■ 

need to be learned* 
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Children and adults learn through activity. Learning through manipu 
lation and active exploration of objects in the world is vital to 
, developmenr: It cannot be replaced by learning through verbal 
explanation ^br modelling. 

Learning and development are the r^^^ult o^an interaction between 
the biological -characteristics of the^ cliild and the sociar and. 
physical world in which the^child lives. This means that develop- 
'menV is more than the natural "unfolcfing of the biological organism. 
Developroent is also more than the* sum total the environmental stimul 
imposed upon the child; The natural unfolding is influenced by the 
environment while the environment^al input i;s influenced by the 
biological characteristics of the child. 

Each child has unique needs andt iMfterests in the coghitive, social, 
and affective realms. The same situation in the environment may be 
experienced differently by different children. This means that for 
learning experience to be optimal, it should be structured to suit 
the needs of the individyal child. , 

All aspects. of development; intallecutal, socio-emotional, physical, 
etc., are related. While each of these asp.ects can be considered 
seperately, it must be "remembered that all function together in the 
child. No aspect of development 'occurs independently of the others. 



These six points pravide a philosophical framework for viewing the develop- 
ing' individiiar within .the coritext of any life situation. It is* expected "fiat * 
these vie.wpoints coincide with the belief system possessed br many practiJ:ioriers 
in early childhobd education. T)'pically, the guidelines for educational pro- 
grairaning decisions within the .traditional child centered approach stop here. 
However, couched within this philosophical framework is Piaget's theory of 
intellectual development. Piaget's theor:^' ultima«Ay leads to a more precise 
specification of teacher activities in the classroom. These will be examined 
later. First, the general nature of Piaget's theory will be discussed. 
Piaget's Theory of Intellectual Development • ' 
QPiaget is primarily interested in the , intellectual or cognitive development 
of the child, However, all doinains'of functioning play a role in his theory 
CPiaget § Inhelder, 1969). Hi's approach is based on the notion of a child inher- 
ently« motivated to explore the environment, learning and /developing through 
this activity. Emphasized are the. interactions between internal biological 
fetors such as maturation and external environmental fact(5rs including experi- 
ences with both the physical and social world, Learning and development result 
from the interaction of tliesre factors (Inhelder, Sinclair^ § -Bovet, 1974) . 

An overview of Piaget's theory will be presented. h4re. .First, will be coTf- 
sidered the descriptive aspects of the theory. For, teachers, the descriptive ' 
aspect is primarily related to the issue o*f readiness. Second, will be considered 
the explanatory aspects of the theory. This second -aspect is more directly ' 
related to the optimal manner for structuring transactions in the classroom. ' 




Descriptive aspects of the- theory . 

■ Between i-n fancy and' adulthood children experience or pass ttirough. -f our 
• stages;of cognitve development (Piaget.S Inhelderi 1969). Each stage might 
be considered a sorr of rule system/ actiVel>^ consi^^Wed'b^' the ch^ld through 
the- process of interacting with the environment. Jl^e rule System for .each; stage 
is^uniqii^,. though .conunon across 'individual^ at that stage, and i's employed by 
th.e child for intellectually organizing experiences in the physical and • * . 
•social world. The. four -stages occur ih an invariant sequence although the 
rate at which indiviaj*a:ls pass through each stage varies. 

Sensori-inotoT linowledge. The first stage is called the sensori -motor ' 
period. This is the simplest and most basic system the child, creates foreknow- 
ing abo\i\ the world. The environtnent is organized by the child!s overt actions 
and movements in- the -world. The child can move around- and recognised faMliar ^ 
objects and people. However, the child does not- truly think since he or she 
cai«iai^'^represent or mentally 2^econstruct objects and people^ whien they are no 
longer present . • 

.Pre~operationaf knowledge. The second stage of development is the pre- 
operational period, This begins when the chil-d is approximately two ye^rs ' 
old. Now the child is first able to sjmbolize or repre|ent' object's; people/ 
or -experiences from the p^st. At this time the child'is first capable of \ 
internalized thought.. However, this thought system is quite different from that 
used by older chiia.ren, and adults since thought lacks stability and regularity. 
The^ Chi Id. focuses or ""centers" attention on a. particular aspect or dimepsion 
of a situation and tannot intfegrdte vthat dimension with others. : ' " 

0 ■ 



For example, in isocial situations the child is unable to realize that other 
people have needs and desires different from his or her own. Speech and com- 
munication 'is "egocentric" failing to actount for the different needs of the • 
listener- • 
^ .With respect to the physical world, the child in the pre- operational 
stage is unable to see how a change in one 'dimension is compensated by a • 

« 

change in another dimension. Forj^^jiple, n:he young child believes that the 

quantity of liquid changes as th Joquid is poured from a short wide glass ' 

into a tall tXTn gl.ass. The child ^focuses or centers on the height of the 

liquid invthe container and dos^Sn't see that the change in height which occurs 

as tlhe liquid i$ poured from one glass to, another is compensated by a chan"ge 

ili«width. Similarly, in cl.assifying and organizing events, objects, and 

people in the environment, the pre-operational child focuses or centers on 'a ' 

single attribute or characteristic and cannot easily switch to a different 

classification scheme. 

Concrete operationaL knowledge . At about si. x years of age the child constructs 

the third type of rule system. This is the period of concrete operations. 

Thought now becomes organized and flexible as the child decenters and 'integrates 

'more than one dimension of a situation. Thought is 'stable and less easily 

• ' ... ' 

'distorted than during .the pre-operational period, Th^^ule sysirem constructed 

by the child permits the application of many logical relationships missing 

during t-he earlier stages. The child is able. to seriate and classify oT^j^cts,. 

to understand spatial and temporaj concepts, as well as basic number concepts. 

The child can represent changes and transformations of objects in thought and 



in drawing. Moral reasoning focuses bn intentions rather than outcomes while 
logical reasoning becomes inductive rather than transductive 

Formal operational knowj^^. The final kage of cognitive development, 
occurs in a'doj^scence ^nd is Wn as formal operations. . During ^adolescence 
the logical operations or rule systems of. concrete operations are'extended further 
The child can now think- abstractly in a truly scientific way. The child can 
hypothesize multiple outcomes and imagine situations pther than immediate 
reaUty. . - - * 

Piaget has extensively studied, the nature. of thp developing thought systei, , 
fromanfanc,' through adolescence. He has provided hi-ghly specific descriptions ' ' ^ 
of concept development both within and across stages; At Jeast a passing, famili- \ 
arity with alf-foi^r stages of intellectual development is useful to the early" 
childhood educator, s^ince it provides knowledge pf both the beginning and the 

I|idpoints of optimal development. However, clearly of greatest interest' to 

rly childhood educators are the. periods of pre-operational and concrete 
operational tlipught, ^ 

* * 

This generaldescription of tM^ chilfl's developing _ thought system is nec- 
cesary.for Mnde^^ding how tfte world appears tow the young, child and what 'the : 
Child is intellectually capabla of doing, fhis is the first use of Piag^ell's 
theory to early childhood practitioners. However, "this description'^fails to 
provide information al^out how the child actually learns and develops. Such 
an explanation of the processes of learning and k,?ow.ledge development, is the" - ' 
second use of Piaget 's theory for practitioivers. - 



Explanation: How learning and development occur. . ' - '"^^''^^ , * , 

Piaget and Inhclder have distinguished difforeiit kinds of knowledge \ ^ 
acquired, and constructed by the chi,ld. A'different process of learning is 
associated with each' type of knowledge. An understanding of the di^tinctioji 
between these, di^ffercnt ^npi^s of knowledge and their associated learning processes 
is critical for the teacher in" structuring learning^ experiences in the classroom. 

Three, kinds of knowledge a>re described by Piaget. ^ These 'include social, knowledge, 
physical knowledge^ and logical-mathematical knowledge.* lEach is distinguished 

by. the type of relevant feedback to be provided by' the environment. Specifically, 

*■ * - ». ' • ' ■ ' ■ ' ^ • 

there are some things we can and'^must directly teach chlHren. There are oilier 
things children can immediately discover for themselves; Finally, the^/are* 

things which can only be discovered very* slowly through interaction between 

* ■ ' ''' . 

the environment and the learner gradually over time. Additionally, no learning 

- ' ^. 

is adequately explained by the simple internali2||aon of I'ati^uage. Table 1 
summarizes the important relationships between each type of knowledge and envir* 
onmental feedback. It is important to realize that-these t>'pes of knowledge ' 
are not^ specific to^the particuls^r stages gf cogni/iiv^ development described 
earlier. Rather, they cut Scross stages.- - - • 

Social knowledge . The first type of knowledge ' is called social knowledge. 
Social knowledge is knowledge unique to society and the culture. Much of what 
we teach young children in early ^jduc at ion programs is largely this kind of 
knowledge. > Learning cofor names is a good ^cttimle. A child learns to discrimin- 
ate the color red from other colors. However, learning to^ attach tbe English 
label, red, rather than the Spanish label, rojov or the French label , rouge, 
can only cojp from feedback or information provided by other people *in the 



Four Kinds of Knowing and How Tljey Bevelop 



Type of . 
Knqwledge ^ 



'Where does the^<lh;tld 
get f e^back 'from? 



Examples of 
Activities 



Typical 
Questions 



What is learnedf 



Log ic a 1-Ma thema t*i cal 



From child own 
schemata or cognitive 
st:ructures, or his 
or her. internal world • 



Classification , • . ♦How" are these different? 

Alike? 

Seriation , . * ♦ . Which is the b^iggest? ^ 

The smallest? ^ 
.Number concept.^ • • • Anre there^ more in, one? 

^ KTiich has more? ^^ess? 

Spatial * ' * 

Temporal^ What happened first?' 



Developme'nt^ of thought 

"processes and or^n- 
izing rule systems 

to efficiently and 
effectively cope 
with the worlds 



Balance scales 



Physical 



'From the external 
physical world » 



Baking cookies • 



. What will happen to the 
scale if you add this? 
, * How can you mak6 this dough 
a little softer? - 
Musical Instruments. .What can you do with .this 

drum to make a loud noise? 



— ^ 



1. Properties of 
objects. 

2*^ Regularities 

and . consf s ten- 
^ Gi^s of physi- 
cal worl^ 



Activities with: 



Soeial 



From people or 
society^ 



Color . 
Shape • • 
Numbers . 
Letters 



« * • » 



« • « 



* » « - • 



^Can you find the red. \ * 
t?hat is this called? 
Can you find the five? 



1. Arbitrary names 
for objects and 
' symbols 



2* Arbitrary ^social 
rules . ^ 



- Symbo3,ic, sociodramatic ^ 

play* 

Representational | Drawing & graphic repre-- . 

sent,atlon 

Telling stories, recounting experiences 
^ - Mental imagery ^ 

- Tmmi tation % 



The reader is urges to consider Kdmii 5 DeVries (1977) for further elalJoration of these ideas. 



To structure' the 
world and symbolize ^ 
it in more concise 
waVs*^ g * 
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child's environment. * - • • . 

Some types of knowledge about letters and numbers are also social knowledge. 

% 

Recognizing the fiveness of the five fingers on one's hand does not depend on' 
feedback from 'other people. However, .attaching the s>Tnhol "5 an arable numeral, 
rather than the Roman numeral is quite dependent upon social feedback. 

Arbitrary rultes dictated by our culture are another example. of social 
knowledge. « While rules are useful and ne^esary for the functioning of 
society", they can only Tse learned by direct ii\forniation provided by other 
people. .We *say, "please" and "thank you", eat certain foods with a fork rather 
than fingers, stop at red 'lights, and talk quietly in libraries because these are 
accepted societal customs. Such 'arbitrary rules are, ofcourse, to be distinguishVd 
from moral issues (c.f. Kamii § DeVries, 1977). 

Physical knowledge . Social knowledge is distinctly 'different from 
the second major type of Jcnowledge, physical knowledge. Physical- knowledge 
is discovered by the child through direct exploration aitd interaction with 
materials in the physical .world. Physical knowledge always involves some sort 
of exploratory behavior or action, applied to an 'object in the environment and 
an observation of the outcome of this exploratory activity. 

Frequently, exploration of the physical world is associated with science 
activities. However, it is important to remember that physical knowledge ex- 
tends across allotype's of experiences the child encounters in the physical envir- 
onment. Physical knowledge is 'constructed when the child 'discovers the dif- 
ferences between dropping a wooden block^ and dropping a .piece of paper. Physjical 
.knowledge is also discovered when the child explores and coinpares the results 



of drawing with a white crayon on red paper to drawing with a white crayon 
onr white paper. Such knowledge is also constructed in cooking activities . • 
when the child discovers what happens to a mixture b)^\adding water* 'Physical 
knowledge' can be irmnediately discovered through action upon objects. 

Log! ca 1 -mat hemat i cal knowledge > Logical-mathematical knowledge is the 
tRird t.ype of knowliedge identified by Piaget, Logical mathematical knowledge 
is coinstructed by the child through* a gradual process of interaction' with 
people and objects in the environment. /The development of logical mathematical 
knowledge is seen as the child organises the people, objects, and > vents in his^ 
or her world, into increasingly; complex logical, spatial, and temporal relation- 
ships. Specifically, the child classifies according to more than one criterion, 
'striates along a single dimension > .and consen^es attributes across spatial trans- 
formations. # , 

Logical mathematical knowledgehas profound implications for the child'§ or- 
ganization of the world, 'Indeed, it is different levels of logical mathematical 
knowledge which distinguish one stage of thought from another. Yet, logical 
mathematical knowledge cannot bedirectiy taught by other people, nor. can it ' 
be immediately discovered through actions -on physical, objects . The construction 
of logical mathematical knowledge^by the child proceeds slowly and gradually. 
It is the result of an interaction between experiences encountered in the 'world 

.J, , « 

and internal biological conditions. The feedback for this knowledge comesf from 
within the child. This means that the teacher has relatively little direct 
control over the developmerit of logical mathematical knpwledge. Piaget maiii- 

.' . ' * ' ,„;: , » , * 

tains that feedback provided by the teacher at inapprepriate times may even impede 

' • ' *• ' ' ■ 

the development and construction of logical thought by confusing the child,' 



Representation . * Finally, some\corament about the rolV of language in. the 
^development of thought and laming within Piaget's theory is neccesary,^ The 
ability to' represent things n(^^imTn§4iateIy pV^sent is an important human accom-^ 
^^Ushment. * Language is oner'forflL of representation and -some psychologists 
equate this form of representati^ with thought. According to this view^ - 
poorly developed language leads to^Doorly developed thought, Piaget^s view (p' the 
^relationship between representationa\ processes^ such as language, with thinking 
is in distinct opposition^ to this, pAget see^ language as only on0 ftrm of 
representation. Other for^s of represeirtation incl^ude symbolic pl^, immitatibn, 
graphic representation, and mental imagery. All 6f these are impo^^tant for • 
helping the child reconstruct and understand pas^ experiences. HqWever, al.l 
forms of reprq^sentatioft reflect the underlying thought system X)f the child* 
Language and-other representational activities are the result, rather than the 
cause, of thinking abilities in the young child. ' Hence f training iji language ^ 
does not neccesarily lead to development of thought processcJs, although such 
training may support already existing abilities* ^ 
' Conclusion , 

— — ^ — ^ — " « 

An effort has been made here to illustrate- the relevance phi lo'sophy and 
psychological theory to the daily needs and concerns of early childhood prac- 
titioners. Specifically, the relevance of the cognitiire developmental theory 
of Jean Piaget has been discussed. The general impoxtance for the early child- 
hood practitioner of clarifying and articulating philosophical frameworks was 
discussed. The congnience between the philosophical assumptions of Piaget 's 



approach and the traditional chiW centered approa'c!^ suggests the ^levance of 



Piaget's work to many teachers of young children* It was showi'that ^Piaget 's 
theory suggests a system of guidelines use'ful for# structuring learning expert- * 
ences in the classroom for the teacher operating from a child centered approach* 
This system. depends upon tt\e teacher's understanding of the individual child's 
developmental status, the^ifefpe of learning activity the child is involved in, 
and awareness of the appropriate feedback to provide for that activity. ^ 
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Theory, kaowledge is .of little use to the early childhood educator unless ' 
it Van be iiBplemented in day to day interactions with childre^^ for the early/- 
childhood educator the true test of Piagetian. thebry^ lies- in 'its usefulness for 
deriving pedagogic^ principles for teathing. \4h^theT as a teacher of toddlers, 
a Head Start aide, or a day care director, it is the day to day interactions that 
we have with dilldren and materials that are of utmost coi^cem: Remembering to 
bring in the^weet potato that started to sprout under the kitchen sink fot the 
science tabOiie; "Robert, you were so careful when you put the needle arm bn the " 
new record^'; "What do you think will happen, Monica,, if we add more water to the 
playdbugh?"; pinning a field trip permission ^lip to each* child as h*e departs 
for home — thclse are but a few examples of the multiple roles w6 perform as ^ 
teachers of young. children. r ' 

According to Piaget, the. child is intrinsically motivated to construct 
.knowledge, his progressive development being influenced, by maturation , social 
transmission , interaction with the nh ysical environment s and the internal self- 
regulatory process of eguilibriation. Acting upon sufch k theoretical premise, 
an environment must be' designed, we deduce, that Invites, allows| and encisur ages 
the having of multifold wonderful ideas. Such an environment must be rich In 
materials to explore, in the company of other children, under the aegia of a 
teacher who values spontaneous learning. AS observer, listener, and questlon- 
asker such a teacher facilitates the child^s construction of knowledge. These 
general implicatibns seem quite an order, but just imagining clusters of 
children happily and earneslly engaged in self-selected tasks, with a teacher 
.providing just the right prop or, asking just the right question, we are com- 
pelled to ask for specific guidance for implement atipn," as opposed to these ' 
lofty whilfL,_9Qii^atlbie. sounding generalities. In other Woiyi?, we are asking, 
"how do we do it?" • ' • • i 



^ It is not iacidental, as we shall see, that the traditional child-centered , 
•activities continue to be a source of delight and involvetaenfr for young children' 
in. our cl.assrooTas. Historically » tea<Aers have .retained those activities which 
have captured child interest, sustained involvement, and facilitated developiaent 
socially, Intellectually or physica2.]|. Carolyn Piatt's unit blocks are as fasci- 
nating and compelling to a four-year-old today as when they were first introduced. 

, Piaget would observe, these tifadit|onal preschool activities remain 
populajp. because they ca3,l forth chiMren to a<?t mentally and pllysically. .Arts 
and crafts, dramatic play, block building, cooking, tabl6 games, and other 
familiar activities seem to have stood the test of time. Again, from a Pi^getlan 
perspective, what is so compelling^ to children appears to be the degree to which 
the constructionr of knowledge and representation of that knowledge is provoked, 

Kamii's (1977) now classic reconceptuaiization of the traditional child- 
centered curriculum within a Piagetian framework can be of tantamount importance 
in appreciating the continued prominence of such activities as sand and Water 
play or cooking. For example, looking at an adaption of Kamii's dvart (Table 1) 
and considering a hypothetical learning encounter, say baking' gingerbread 
figures, we can see that the area of physical knowledge, the child may observe 
that molasses is thicken: than water and pours much more slowly j in the area of 
social knowledge, he may- learn that you call the spice that gives gingerbread^ 
its distinctive flavor, gi^ef ; and under logico-mathematlcal knowledge, the 
child mdy 6ee that the tin cutters are different and classify them spontaneously 
into shapes, people, and animals. In constructing his knowledge of space and 
time, the child may discover that only so manjj) figures can be placed on a single * 
cookie sheet, and that while it only took a ^hort time to cut the figure out, it 
sure takes a long time for it to bake.~ In addition, the child may ch<?ose to 
xepresent his own mother baking by imitating her stirring taoti^ns and licking the 
•spoon, or he may represent bis 6wn name by curling the" stiff dougti, into his first , 
initial « 
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,But now ve need to "go one stej^^ farther beyond this -appreciation of wkat the 

-child may be doing and discuss the ^teacher^, role as the f acilitator of such 

* *" *" , ' ^ ■ <1 ' ■ ' 

spontaneous learning. ' 

In a course I Instructed called Developmental Planning for Young Children, 
I asked my college students what the^hoped to learn dliria| the quarter. One 
young man replied, "1 hope I will know how and when to teach," - How to determine 
and what, to do with the predious teachi^jg^omehtl ^at I would like to recommend 
at this point is a six-step procedure for doing just that, for more adequately 
determining the teaching moment and successfully facilitating child learning. 
Indeed, the steps that I am suggesting have been derived from my observations 
of what successful Piagetian teachers do with children, and asking what enables 
them to be so sensitive to children, to refine their teaching skills to the degree 
that they truly become fa<;dLlitators- of spontaneous child learning. " 

Such teaching appears to be governed implicitly by six sequential steps. , 
guiding what the ,teacher does with children during the day. |lie six steps are: 

1) anticipation 

2) analysis , ^ ^ 

3) arrangement 

A) attention • . * 

1 

5) articulacioti 

6) assessment 

Anticipation is thinking ahead to what might- happen in the context of a given 
activity, Imagining the encounters likely to occur. The bases of smticlpation are 
general observation, particular experience with individual children vhi^ yields' 
Information oft child needs and inteiresi:^ knowledge of child growth ^nd develop- 
ment:', and an understanding of Piagetian the 

Analysis involves thinking through «he areas of knowledge (social, physical; 
loglco-mathematical) with which children potentially will be dealing, considering 




» specific interpersonal encounter? likely to obcuc, as veil as- psych'oaiotor 

■ V ■ / > _ ■ ^ . 

skills to 3>e used or. learned; analysis also inciucies the deriving of specific 
teaching roles ifn terras of those specific potential child involvements. 

Arrangement is actually providing the materials and creating the physical 
and/or social set tins" for a particular activity. - , r . 

Attention, means critically watching children in their encounters within 
the so<;ial and physical environment and listening in order to determine when and 
how to" facilitate child learning. ^ » 

• ; 

^ Articulation refers to the actual teaching, the accentuation and facilita- 
tion of the child's encounters, in a particular learning moment. Here speclvfic 
'teaching strategies c^ be derived from Kamii-.'s dichotomy of knowledge. Because 
the source of each 'area of knowledge is different, so too must the method- of 
facilitation differ. f * \ 

In the area of physical knowledge, the source of ^feedback are physical 

objects themselves. Therefore, the teacher encourages the child to act on the 

* . ' ^ > •• ■ ■ » ■ , 

materials and to roAke predictions about the possible results of his or her own 

action on the materials. Asking questions that ^re very general at first, 

""What, can you do with this. . what else?", and moving, to fhe specific, "What 

. • • ' ■> ^ ■ * . 

do you think will happen if you mix the yellcw and blue piaydought", "Hill ail " 

of the things sink in your buclcet of water?", is suggested. Accepting the. 

child's prediction, whatever it may be, the teacher next encourages the,jphild to 

act on the objects themselves,, to test his prediction.. "Let's see what happens 

when ^ou pix the yellow and bl-ue together." After the child has acted on the 

I* • ■ •j 

objects to test his prediction, the teacher encourages him to verbally describe 

the observed change with a question, such aSjV^ow did you make, the, playdough 
grefen?".- . ' "^v* • - - ^ • ; „ 

In contrast, ih social knovl^dKe i:he source bf feedback' Is other people > 
tkls social knowledge must be dijectly taught* * "DoylV is shearing the sheep. • 



The shears oake a lot of no^fse b^it they do not h.urt the sheep..., Tlie sheep*s> 
hair is called a vool fleece j we ^re. weaving a laat for the table with the sheW)' 
fleece."' Wj^ ' 

In the area of loelco-mat h^matlcal.Jgaowledge the teacher>^s objective is to 

* ~ * * ' \ - , 

\help the child reflect y the relationships between ptysical and social objects 
In his environiaent, and thi? she may accoraplish by the juxapo^itdon of those ' 
objects or the asking of questions. For instance, as the child ptLaces napkins 
and cups arouad the table for snack time and appears to be having difficulty de- 
cidijig how many to put around, the teacher may ask^ "Richie, do you have one ' 
napkfn for each chair? Lfet's" look.**', and she and the ^ child can quickly pass 
around ti^e table and visually inspect for sucti a one-to-one correspondence. 

Since children's representatives are a reflection of their present copstruc- 
tlon of reality, th«^ teacher insures that the Environment is Irich with"^por- 
>tunities dramatic play, arts and crafts, arf^hlpstory reading which may* evoke '> 
spontaneous representation' at the level of the index, sign, or sy4ol. , 

Finally, assessment is looking back to what 'transpired, what children said 

• ■ ■ ' ^ _ ■ , 

* ^nd did within an activity for further clues of child interest an4 level of 

■ ' ^ " ,i . •* 

development to incorporate for future planning,, 

An examination of a^pecific behavioral -vtfnette involving 'fou^-y ear old 
Ronnie, some of his classmates, and his preschool teacher and subsequently, the 
recreation of the teacher's progressive role may be useful for the illustration 
of the six steps just introduced. . - , 

Intent and alone in the block area sequence we can see Ronnie as he lifts 
a large hollow bib ck and places it purposefully on the floor, standing it on one 
.end. with sojne difficulty he attempts to place a second block on top of the 

first. Saving It froia collapse he pls^ces a third block on top of the second. 

. * , ... • ■» tt 
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Rbnnle continues to build, Liz. the teacher. wat;,ching Ronnla»s project grow, 
kneels be^id? hlo to asH which structure is -taller and how tall he is going to 
build hAs.new one. , Ronnie responds by pointing to his^ firs t^ tower and saying 
his new one will be ,the same as the first. Ronnie completes his second tower; 
He stands back as a taller classmate. .Robbie, places^ additional block on eath 
structures. Intent.v Ronnie begins to build s^^hird structure. 
Meanwhile, a dramatic play scene is unfolding in an adjacent area of the 
rpom where Aray. Randy, Arm, and Robbie play fireman — building a hous«, fenc^, 
•and fire station. Amy' calls to see 'if the f iremen iare coming to her house 'which 
"is on fire. The answer to her c^ill is interrupted when a sudden kick is ex- 
changed between the^ two firemen, Liz kneels and tklks to both boys, ea^lalning 
that kicking hurts others and that we must tell someone we are mad instead of 
kicking . * ' . . 

Novelet 's retrace the development of the block and dramatic play sequence 
and assess the teacher's role u^ing the six steps* First, anticipation— while . 
planning a field trip to a fire station Where Ronnie's father works fire- 
-man, Liz anticipated with her student teachers that Ronnie and his cl^smates 
probaoiy would represent through their block structures and dramatic play, .the 
events witnessed at the fire station (embellished most likely With a few Impres- 
Sions from television.) She told her stjudent teachers what JPiaget says about the 
roie of imitation in learning. In .addf tiori, Liz reflected., that as a ^ole this 
-particular group of children ojften participated in dramatic play if provided a 
suitable play environment and props* For Ronnie, as a new and younger child, 
Liz hoped that the trip might serve to enhance his self-image and facilitate his 
movement into the est^lished play group. 

Second, analysis— in, considering specifically what the thildren might do. 
Freda, one of the student teaciiers of >fcfhora Ronnie was very fond, thinking of the 
prerequisite paycho-motor skills necessary for block building, observed Ronnie's 
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ofteA hasty and-cl«nU,8y inove.«.nt patters, saying she felt having the f ir^hats ' 
placed in the block area n^ght facilitate his involvement and enhanca his eye-^ 
hand coordipation and large muscle control. 

Third, arrangement- the day after the field trip, Liz placed the red fire- 
hats conspicuously In the block area, itseif adjacent to the dramatic play area. 
Because of the versatility of. the unit and hollow blocks she chose not to add. 
' additional praps, ^ * ' . 

Fourth, attention- during the looming exploratory learning period, Liz re- 
mained in the vicinity of the blt,ck and dramatic >piay areas , listening and 
watching attentively. . . " 

Fifth, articulation^ -Liz- selected two specific teaching moments for the 
facilitation of lemming; the first when she chose to query Ronnie about the M-ze 
relationship of this two towers, the second when she wliinessed Randy and Robbie's 
conflict and decided, to intervene and remind them of the cause-and-eff ect relatibn- 
ship of kicks and anger and the social convention that kicking is not allowed. 
^ And sixth and finally, assessment-- looking back over the mo'^ning Liz and- 
,her student teacfiers discussed the^ tea<Aer-child-materials interactions. Liz ' 
shared her obseVvarions that Ronnie had mustered sj^ffici^nt coordination to Wp 
his tower from falling d«wn. She also noted tjhat Ronnie has been aware of the 
equi^nce of his first two structures in height. As a result, the teachers 
decided to note Rpnnie's level of awarenes's of other logico-mathematical 
relationships and to make a point of planning several outdoor activities such as 
obstacle course running which might facilitate Ronnie's locomotor skill development. 

Ob^OTjsly all encounters imagl^ied will not occur, but practice teaching • " 
according to these six steps will enable one to more appropriately respond in a 
spontapebusly occurrlnr teaching moment. Practice in tfie pooling of the collected 
observations pf the individual teSer or teaching staff, brainstorming potential 
Involveinents of children, and deriving subsequent teaching roles for specific 



' activities may be accomplished In one of several ways. A worksheet such as the 
one 1 have used to introduce P±aget»s educational^ lmplicatio§3 to parents and^ 
students; (Appendix A) the activity plan format employed by my colleagues with 
their student teachers in a cognitive developmental preschool program, • « 

(Appendix B) or even a It^g- or notebook can be used. But more Import^t than the 
method selected is the very practice that enables the teacher to ^capitalize with 

4 

increased alacrity on the teaching moments like one I would like to share and 
with, which I will close. » 

I- 

One rooming in a friend's classroom some . children were playing with beanbags, 

tossing them into assorted containers one after the other. W of the children 

started rubbing her fingers over the bag that she was getting "teady to toss. 

"What's inside?", she asked, as much to herself as to the teacher, my friend, who, 

was observing nearby. "Well, how do the things inside feel; are they hard or 

aofti are they big or little?", the teacher asked. Just then a bean fell^out 

from a hole In one of the other children's bags.- Four children huddled closely 

together with the teacher now, as they examined the hardness and smallness if 

the tiniest of navy beans. "I want to s^ Inside," another child complained. 

"H'mr-iB-m, how can we sae inside?", the teacher pondered aloud. ''Brtak it open," 

one child said. "Step on it," offered another. In turn the teacher asked, "Well, 

if we're going to step on it, whose shoe will do the best job?" She looked aroun'd 

the rug at her own and each of the children's shoes. She alone was wearing haifd 

sole shoes, while the children were, all dressed in tennis shoes .„ "Your shoe." 

the children shouted simultaneously. Taking my' friend's .dog, one child fiercely 

wacKed Together the^ children and teacher star^ at the now several 

pieces. "I can't see anything," the same child complained. Ifee teacher i * 

replied, "1 wonder how .we can see the tiny insides better?" Scooping up their 

previous bean bits the children dashed across the room to the science atea and, 

placittg the bean underneath the magnifying stool, prfessed their noses to the glass 

and gazed- intently. ' ^ 

• Oq 



Appendix A 

ACTIVITY PLAY 
Making Construction Paper Mobiles' ' 



Making ;a mobile with shapes cut froitt construction paper , 
lengths 6^ wire or» drinking straws, and stri^g,^ 

1. Representation: Creating or tracing two-dimensional 
^ fepresentations of fainlliar objects in the child's 

envirpnirsent; 

2. P^yslc^ knowled^ei Understanding physical properties 
of hanging objects; 

3. Social knowledge: Identifying characteristics of common 
objects such as color, geometric shapes, and the names 
of the represented objects. 

Craft. Actlvl^Y - Promoting fine motor and eye-hand coordination 
throu^ tracing, cutting, using hole punch, threading string 
through holes. * © 

The major emphasis of this activity may be representation,' 
physical^ knowledge, ,jor social knowledge. 

Representation; The mobile is constructed from 20 representa-' 
tions of objects in the real world whether drawn by the child 
or. traced from gemplates. Objects might be animals, household 
Items, transportation vehicles. 

gljyalcal I^owled^e? Mobiles have interesting physical properties 
They invariably hang vertically, yet' they move freelv. Each 
mobile piece is strung to another through a hole which the child 
punches. 

Questions niight include.* '>w can we tie these pieces together?" 

"Is there a way* to make the car , hang 
upside down?" 

or after the mobile is 

completed: ' "How can we make the mobae move?" 

Questions can also be related to hanging pieces on *rire or 
straws and balancing the pieces. 

Social K nowledge ; The mobile is constructed with either 
precut construction paper pieces or traced from templates, 
Pieces might be geometric shapes, letter% numbers, colored 
pieces of^paper, * % 

Questions might Include; "Can you find a yellow square for us 

to hang on our mobile?" 
"What animal are you tracing?" 
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'^ MaterlnXs: Construction paper, otirer pap4r i^ich the chl^d cm cut. 
Templates for tracing (optional) 

Hole Punch . ' 

String ^ ^ . , ^ ' , . / 

Scissors * „ ^ . 

Crigrona or magic markers * 
% Wire pieces or drinking straws 



^ Tmplementation; 



Extension: 
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Child dras^s or traces shape for mobile and cuts it out» 
2. Child punches holes in top and bottom of piece , 

String placed tiirough top hole- of piece is tied through 
the hole of- the shape above. Also> two pieces can be 
tied to each en4 of a driiJcing straw or wire and the wire 
then hung from tjie shape active. 

Children ca^ decorate shapes before or after they are hung 



3. 



'4 



together. 



Have children construct several mobiles of equal length and 
experiment with handing them at different heights. Are the 
mobiles still the same length? , % 

Thi» csm be a group or individual project. 
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Appendix B 



Activity: Styrofoam and Toothpick Scvilptures 



Vse the following Spaces to brainstorm what the child may be learning in 
this activity and what you as facilitating adu\t subsequently might doi 

What Adult nilght Do 
. or Say 



Area of Knowledge 



What Child May Be 



Social 



Physical 



Lo gt co-ma th ema t i cal 



Space and Time 



RapresentatiOB 



Learning 
Names of the objects 
-^ules for behavior 



Styrof oam weighs very 
little and feels lighl 
not he^vy 

Toothpicks can stick 
into styrofoam 



Objects can be: 
\ pladad in ^ one-to-*one 
correspondence- (cliild 
may stick one tooth^ 
pick into each single 
piece of styrof oam) * 
seriated (child may put ^ 
B series of sculptures 
in order ffom smallest 
to largest) 
classified (child may 
- put all the styrofoaa 
in one stacks all the 
toothpicks in another) 

A tall, skinny structure 
occupies less sp ape on 
the table surface than 
a fat, sq^tty one - > * ^ 

Toothpicks and s*tyro- ^ 
foam can be combined 
to represent otbet 
objects in. the real 
• w6rld 



"This white material is^ 
called styrof oam ." 

"Toothpicks are only 
for sticking into 
styrof oam, not people;' 

"I wonder if this . 
styrof oam is very 
heavy/* 

"How can we put these 
toothpicks and styro- 
foam t6gether?" 

The ad^ult may want 
to verbally reflect 
with the child on the 
relationship the child 
has spontaneously 
created, saying for* » 
example, see you 
have put one tooth- ^ 
pick into each "piece 
of styrofoam^'* 



^*Whose structure takes 
up more^ room on the 
•tablef" 



"Cap yoii tell me about ! 
what you are building? 
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What Does Piaget Have to Say About Children's Social -Emotional Development? 
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The derivation of Piaget^s theory to form prdgraronatic- implications for 
early cMldhood education has primarily focused on the way in which children 
develop cognitively". Yet Piaget's theory can, and showld be applied to all 
areas of development. While different aspects of development such as 
cognitive and socio-eiiotlonal growth may be considered sieparately for the purposes 
of constructing goals an4 objectives for early childhood programs, the intrinsic 
inceratticfr# of .these ar.eas iliust be foremost when talking about the ^ole child . 

Thus, when discussing social-motional development, It must be considered r- 

' ) . ^ 

within the context of cSgnltivef development ,v and vica^ versa. Indeed, the 

social and emotiopal development of the child is a most pervasive factor 

which has many'^i^if ications. for cognitive growth. . Kamil (1977) , in her 

careful translation dfPiaget 's "theory into goals fpr eatly education, 

nofes that the educator must consider cognitive .goals' liftthin the larger 

sphere of the overall social-eraot^ional development of the child. 

Teachers and developers of programs for young -children must be eareful« 

to pay adequate attention to the provision of an optimTDn environment for 

social-emotional development. Without a st^rong base of emotional health and 

well-being, the overal"" developrfient of the child may be affected. .An unhappy, 

upset child, lacking in initiative, confidence and trust, will have a difficult * 

time in school. Being' attuned to children both cognitively and emotionally, 

we c^ti bee Office aware of where individual ^needs a^d interests lie. This is 

impor^tant not only for structuring interactions with individual children, 

but also to -serv^ as information tp feed back into the g«neral organization 

' • • , N 
of activities in the classroom. 

The purpos"e of this paper is to show that some of Piaget's moat 

significant ideas about how children develop intellectually have important^ 

Implications for social-emotional goals in early childhood* programs. It 

' y 
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has already Ifejeen noted tHat thesd "goals for social-emotional dfevelopment 
have al^ys bee^n an integral part of early education. What is important is to* 
tie these ideas into a sound theoretical framework, not only in order to- * ^ 
provide a rationale for such goals, but also to demonstrate a way in which • 
all areas of, development interact, and may be considered unified. 

The format, of this paper cdnsists ojc three sections. First, some general 
implications fo cognitive-developmental theory for social-emotional go^ls 
in early childhood programs will be presented. Second, some specific 
suggestions as to how teachers can Iju^lement these goals within the class- 
room will be discussed. Finally, the implications of these goals for the 
,role of peer interaction will be examined. 

General trapl lea t ions of cognitive-developmental theory for soclal-eanotlonal ^ ^ 
dlavelopment/ 

What are sotae of the general principles of cognitive-developmental * 
theory that "apply to social-em&tional development? Ctoe of the primary * 
characteristics of pi;eoperational" thought is centratlon, the tendency to 
focus upon one aspect of an object or situation, with an attendant failure^ 
to coordinate different attributes of these objects or events, 'wlthin the social 
and emotional realm oi developtoent , centration is most apparent In the 
egocentrlsm of young children. The child's inability to take another's point 
of view into account is often the cause of what might be considered "selfish 
behavior". Through increasing interactions with ottier people, the child, 
eventually learns that there are different ways of- viewing situations which 
mmt be considered wh.en dealing. with people. As teachers, it Is Important to 
understand this concept^of egocenttlsm not only in terras of developing 
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methods to reduce egocentric behavior, but also lest 'we have unreasonable 
lext)ectaclons about what the child is 'capable of accomplishing. 

Another implication of cognitive theory that is an important component 
of social-emotional development is the process by which children develop 
their sense of right and wrong, and subsequently consttxict a set of "r!ile^ with 
which io cope with the world. Many of , the processes of thinking that 
apply to the development of different types of knowledge mentioned in the 
other papers in this symposium also apply to this area of moral development, 
piaget stresses the importance of the development of a sense of autonomy 
as providing a base for the construction of moral rules. As with the 
development of knowledge, this process of construction occurs within, the 
child, rather than being instructed by adults. The child^s desire and * 
willingness to cooperate and consider the rights of others comes about 
.because of the need for mutual respeoi and trust. The relationship between this 
. ^nd cgocentrisin is 'essential. According to Kami i and DeVries (1977) , the 
process of cooperation requires a great ,deal of decentration and inter individual 
coordination.. The child must be capable of considering personal rights and need 
as one factor and the rights and jieeds of another individual or group as 
another, equally Important factor. 

Finally, important to both cognitive growth and strong social~emot;Lonal 

ft 

development is the child's sense of well-being. This not only includes 
feeling good about oneself, but also being confident that one's questions and' 
abilities to seek out and solve problems are wotthwhlle and important ventures. 
The motivated child is one who is confident and able to speak with assurance . 
and conviction. ^ This delight and interest in one»s own abilities thus becomes 
the motivation for accomplishing an activity. ' , 
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Objectives for soclaX-emotional development In the ^classroom 

How do these basi^:.^'44eAs derived from cognitive-developmental theory 
translate into actual objectives and practices for social-emotional devfelopment 
in the classroom? While knowledge of the theory can help the teacher to ^ 
understand and be more sensitive to the needs of the child, certain skills 
for interaction are also necessary ♦ The sl5:ills can be learned ^ and may 
encompass^ and inclbde.the following behaviors* • 

Foremost, we must treat chilfiren wit$ resf^ect, recognising and bq^n^ attentive 
to their needs as individuals • Consistent with cognitiize theory, respect for 
children's abilities can help to foster the development of autonomy. Children 
who are encouraged to think on -their own, rather than always turning to the 

teacher for the right answer, begin to feel goc^ about themselves and start 

'J, 

to trust their own ability to make sound judgments • \ j\ 

By respecting children, we are, in turn, encouraging thCTi to respect the 
rights and opinions of others* As already noted, treating others as one would 
like to be treated involveis decentration ajxd coordination of different points 
of view (Kamii and DeVries, 1977). the child nwiat coordinate Ms or her 
own perspective with the perspective of others in order to understand how they 
^ feel. . . 

There are several actions which the teacher may incorporate which show 
respect ^far children. First, it is important to acknowledge feelings. One ^ 

way to do so is to *1 is ten to what children have to say, T*iis is ttoportaht 

. \ . ^ ..... . ^ , - . ~ * " 

not only iji order to understand what is going "on in the child's world, bnt 

alao to show children that they are worthwhile and have ^ood ideas* Thus 

^ / • ~ ^ ^' ~ ^ ^ 

• It helps to develop a positive self-concept. In turn, children will be ^ore 

like to <:ooperat€ with and respect the teacher when they^kliow that the teacher 
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wants to hear what they have to say. For example, sitting down and listening 
to Beth tell you of a nightmare she had ld|^ night not only shows that you 
care and understand her fear, but also can h^lp you: as a teacher to understand 
why she is cranky and uncooperative tod^y. In such a manner, both child 
and teacher benefit from this interaction. Additionally, by listening to 
and responding to the child's feelings, the teacher is providing an* important 
model for^the child's own int;eractious with peers and other adultn. .It 
should also be noted that good listening skills .extend to nonverbal as well 

I ♦ 

as verbal comanmicat ions. . , 

Anothe;^ action to facilitate respect is honesty. The child truly shares 
and is autonomous when a spirit of cooperation exists. This* cooperation, 
which is based on mutual respect, is facilitated by being honest with phi Idren. 
Although they may not know the words to express the feeling, young children 
can often sense dishonesty and mistrust. Park of acknowledging feelings 
and being honest is to let .children know your feelings. For instance, teachers 
Should tell children when they are ^gry, as long as they explain the reason 
for this anger. If it is den^nstrated in an acceptable manner, tijis » 
provides a possible model for ways in which to express anger. 

The second important objective for social-emotional development derived' 
from theory is'the promotion of a positive self-image. Feelings of we^l-being-,' 
self-confidence and competence" stem from the child's own sejf -image. If 
(Aildren feel good about themselves, they will be more willing to trust their 
own knowledge and abilities, instead of continually looking to others for 
ocknowlcdgomont and encouragement. Children who are encouivaged to Speak with 
assurance will be 'more confident of their own ability to solve problems, and, 
in Duckworth's (1973) words, to "have wonderful Ideas". Several actions on 
the part of the teacher can help to promote a positive self-image. 
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, First, Tteach^^ps whould encourage chil4¥en to make their own choices, 
rather than contirfually deciding things for them. In. tKis manner, we can" * 
help children , to become •accountable for thei^r om actions and begin 'to • ** 
develop. their qwn system 6f rules of conduct. For example, dyririg a free 
, choice .activity period, the child's own decision is what motivates* him or her 
. to participate in- certain activities, rath6r than as required by the tfeacher. v;- 
If David becomes involved in the .fi'shing game and •does not get a chance to 
heflp bake cookies, this is his decision and perhaps tomorrow he will regulate 
his time more carefully so that^^he^can participate in mcfte th^ one activity,. 

A second way in which to encourage positive feelings and self-confidonce 
is to include 'Opportunities -where children can learn about themselves. 
This includes such traditional activities as looking in the mirror, drawing 
self-portraits, talking about feelings and emotions, and identifying parts of 
tfie body aijd types of clothing. 

Third, becomilig an individual and not just one among many occurs when the 
teacher takes the time to address children by name. Other children aeam ' 
names faster when they hear these being used aj^d thus are able to address 
each other properly. This in turn servei as an /aid in the reduction .of 
egocentrism as chil'dren begin to consider each other as individuals. 

An^other way to promote feelings of confidence and competence is to 
remember to include activities in the day's schedule that children' are, familiar 
withvand can be successful at. While new activities 'are often exciting and 
' challenging, children can feel bewildepd when there are not opportunities for 
them to exercise their masfery of familiar routines and strategies. 

The third objective derived from theory is to encourage- curiosity and 
^reativity, and consequently, initiative and independence. The activity 
necessary to cognitive development is also important to the development' of 



social skills.- Thus curiosity and creativity are fostered as the tpacher 
encourages active exploration on the part of the child. Similarly, inter-, 
personal relationships expand and develop) as children become curious about 
others in their world. . . 

"The teacher jijtovidos opportunities for siich activfe exploration by 
accepting children's ideas and challenging them with .questions for fur|;her 
stiinulation. 'Physical knowledge, for example, involves a model lor critical 
thinking and problem solving which accepts and encourages ^uch* curiosity. ' 
If the teacher mixes blue and yellow .food coloring together' and explains'how 
thesp colors make green, children may attribute this to adult "iffagic". By. 
.making colVrs available to children to experiment themselves, however, their 
own curiosity and initiative may stimulate a solution to the problem. Even" 
if the solution, to bar adult way of thinking, is wrong, the satisLfection the 
Child feels from working on a problem may serve as impetus at ^ome later 
time for a more appropriate 'solution. An incident that occured-in my* 
classroom may serve as an example. A four year old boy, Matthew, was 
attempting to remove a piece of play paper money which was stuck behind tfie 
drawer sj^ce of a toy cash register. In his eagerness at finding a way to ' 
ptill out this dollar- bill, Mattew experimented ^with all sorts of objects which 
were obviously, to my teacher's eye, too' wide to' even fit into the space', 
much less extract the money. But by letting him experiment as long as" he 
wanted, which involved a rather elaborate process of trial and error with ' 
every conceivable blo'ck and utens'il in the classrc^om, Matthew derived alot of 
satisfaction and sense of himself as a "solver of problems". It was not 
important that another child, -watching Ihis proceaure, stirolled by'and pulled 
o^t the money witb a peno|l on the first try, because this did not detract ^ 
at all from Nfatt hew' s experimentation. . 
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This same process of exploration and experimentation extends into 
interpersonal interactions. The problem-solving approac h^can be adapted 
and used by children to resolve differenq^es in conflict si^tuations. 
While it is not within the scope of this paper to discuss strategies foi- : 
\ child guidance, it may be mentioned jus| briefly that one way in which to 
resolve aifferences between children is to encourage them to discuss and 
work out a mutually sl^tlsfactory solution. The teacher serves as an 
arbitrator in this decs ion ^making process, rather th^ias a direct inteTvener. 

The impgft ance of peers for social -emotional development 

Finally., I would like to discuss the importance of peers #or social - 
emotional development. It was noted earlier tl^at interaction with peers is 
a significant factor for both cog^tive and soliil -emotional development. 
Thrtfug-h interactions with other people, children learn a great deal ^bout and 
become proficient at social' relationships. Egocentrism may be a source of ' 
difficulty in dealing- with others. The child must be able to decenter', that is 
tq see more than one aspect of a situation at a time. The d^sireabiiity and 
need for good social relationships can do" much to ' increase decentration 
.and develop the abilities to cooperate and share. Because of thes^ functions, 
it becomes important to promote peer interaction, even though at times these, 
interactions, may be stressful. ■ , ; ' 

How is it that peers play^a significant role in facilitating fcognitive 
development? One reason is th%t peers are not as understandin| and accepting 
of a child's egocentrism as an adul^ is, Wiereas an adult may be willing to 
interpret the child's egocenti^ic act|ons or commwiications, p^ets ma^ demand 
tliat the child explain these actioni|| For examp^le, the child who asks 
"give iiTe that" instead of "give me the red block" and expects others to ' * 
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understand^ may find that his or her peers are not as patient as aij adult might 
bo. Thusi peers help to reduce egocentrisui through their imwillingnes^ to 
accept and cater to the egocentric child. This promotes cognitive development 
in several wkys. First*, it helps the child to reaHze that there are 
different ways of viewing a situation. Second, it forces a reorganization o£ 
knowledge so that the child can coiranunicate effectiveiy with otWs.^ 
Third, peer interactions can be astrong soUrce^ of cognitive /conflict. Children 
may demand ^nd ask questions that will cause ^ a discrepancy between the 
child's present cognitive structures and the situation as it is experienced. 
Once again, this may force a reorganization of knowledge, which can help to 
extend the child's own developmental level', or even expand to the next level. * 
For instance, in a bead-stringing -activity, one child may be able to group 
beads by one tfriierion, color, while anot4ier child can classify according to 
multiple criteria, such as color and size or shape. In orderito understand 
^'the way in which this child is grouping beads, the first child must begin to 
«xtend cognitive structures to include the concept of;multiple classification. 
In socio-dramatic play, the reei^ctment of incidents from home often occur. 
While the^e scenes may be in^ortmit and familiar to tf^ child who initiates 
the play, in order to include others he or she mu^^center in order ,to^ . 
explain the situation and the roles to the other participants. ' " 

^ , Within thB realm of sociaL-emotional development, relationships with 
peers serve as one dimension of interpersonal interactions. There are several 
positive outcomes of theste interactions. .First, children learn that others ^ 
have feelings and rights just as they themselves do. A sense of justice and 
a moral code is developed as interactions help to determine wh4t is fair 
and just and what is not. The arbitrifcion model for resolving arguments 
already noted ijiay serve as an example. If there is dnly one tricycle, 



three childrep^ will have^to arrive a mutually satisfactory way in which 
to share it. ^ • > 

Second > frieni^s^ cati also'do much^to help promote a positive self-image 
through the! r^ acknowledgement and admiraftiion for each other's capabilities. - 
For instance, two children who often had- difficulty establishing\interactions 
with others were able to comment on arfd" exclaim over feach other's* paintings 
while at the easels one day.. Both were visibly^pl eased with this attention. 

Third, it is through interactions- with' others that the child learns 
what it is like to be the mambet of' a group. I^e larger requirements of the . 
group may force the child's o4 needs and interests to assimie a subokiYiate \ 
' status. Thus if ten children want to' see and he'ai thfe' flannel board story, 
the one child who is standing and talking must be quiet ancl take *a place oft 
the rug for the benefit of all. These group interactions also provide an 
opportunity to learn how to communicate with more than one person. 

Many of the type's of interagtions just mentioned may seem stressful for 
the young child as they often involve a certain amoitot of tension and even 
conflict. Yet this stressfulness can yield positive benefits. The reduction 
of egocentrism, decentration, and the creatfbn of cognitive conflict can 
arise out of these situations. Social interactions that may be emotionally"^ 
charged help the child learn inter- and intra-pcrsonal skills. For example, 
a child who constantly interruptsthe large group. activities may suffer the . 
vrrath of the rest of the group. AnotHer example of .positive results of . -^ 
stressful situations ^nay be found in motoric activities. While the development 
of psychonotor skills ce'rtainly should not be forced because other chlWreh 
are skilled in certain areas, the excitement and freindspp which are naturally 
a part of group activities may provide motivation for the unsure child. For 
instance, if climbing, on the jungle gym is pJirt of a game of "explorers", a 
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. child who is somewhat foarful of climbing- may be. more inclineti to join in if. 
expected to and encouraged by others. Of course, it is important to remember 
that a stressful situation is not useful or beneficial if it involves any 
physical harm or verbal abuse ^uch as taunt's or hame^^alling. ^ ' 

, The role of the teacher regar<Jing pee* interaction is, in general, that 
of a facilitator. Primarily, the teacher structures the environment so that 
peer interactions are more likely to occur. ActivitiesV whether spontaneous 

^ ^ / 

or planned, can encourage cooperative involVement .between children at 
several different levies: the large group, the small group, or between 
individuals. ^ . 

At the la'rge group or circle time, rather than having information and 
coiramjnvication flow just between teacher and^child, activities can be developed 
which A^ripitate diroat interaction |xetween members of the group. For 
instance^tKd ''Farmer in- the Dell" game requres that children join hands, move 
in a circle, ^and listen to the words apd actions .of those in the middle.* 
•^Siroon Says" can use a chijd as Simon instead of a teacher. >* 

Within small groups or among individuals, teachers can utilize co9^6ri^ve 
"projects that require clytldren to wrk together. One such game is called 
. "matching balloons". Child j-oj-n two pieces of a construction paper balloon 
by color and sha^e in order to complete a picture of a balloon vendor, 
other examples 'include making collages, ifiurals-, etc\ ' Children. can work at * 
these activities together with minimal assistance from" a teaciier. As ^hildren 
are. together in activities such as outdoor play^ socio -dramatic play, puzzles, 
small manipulatives and constructions projects, and arts and crafts, inter- 
actions between peers will be j^lentiful and spontaneous. 

Finaiay, teachers can enlist the help of children to tell newcomers 
about an activity or to assi^' others. Instead of 'continually explaining 




directions or uhsi^t is going on, teachers can suggest that thos.e already 
involved in the project explain it to newcomers. If the activity is 
cooklngv f«>r instance, one of the children already involved can tell the 
child entering the activity what they -are making, how it is made, etc. 
In the same, vein, children can help each other with things* that would . 
normally requre th'e aid of a teacher. Cutting*, pasting', and -cleaning up 
spills are all- actions tfiat children can help, each other with. 

Sujffliary^ ^^^^ - ... 

In summary, it has been shown that the application *of Piagetian theory 
to -early childhood education programs can and must encompass all 'aspects oi 
development in order to consider the whole ch?:id. Jhe^ principles and * • 
rationale underlying the theory include goals and objectives which extend to 
social-emotional growth and which are derived from basic ideas about how 
children learn and de\elop through interactions (p^^^their environment. 
Specific suggestions for ways in which teachers and program developers can 
translate fhese overriding principles into actual class"room practice have 
been 4elineated. In particular, the way in which peer interaction can ^ ^ 
influence and expand the social -emotional^developin^t of the youivg child was 
discussed. By pi^oviding a theoretical framework within which to explain and 
understand how all Aspeets of development intrinsically interact, we- can 
indeed rediscover the child in early childhood education. 
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